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Foreword 



This book is one of a number in the present series that describe what 
happened to the U.S. Army in World War II as the result of two prevailing 
circumstances. One was that the War Department had a vital interest and 
a leading role in maintaining the production of supplies needed to win the 
war. The other was that, once organized for war, the War Department and 
the Army comprised an administrative machine incomparably more efficient 
for getting things done than any other at the disposal of the President. In 
both connections Army officers found themselves drawn into the realm of 
industrial management— one surely remote from the field of battle. A com- 
panion volume, The Army and Economic Mobilization, shows how extensively 
and deeply the War Department became involved in business relationships. 
The authors of the present volume examine and illustrate the ways in which 
the Army and its officers dealt with the problems into which they were 
drawn in dealing with organized labor. Since World War II the Army has 
become even more deeply involved in relations, present and potential, with 
industry and industrial management. No officer can therefore afford to over- 
look the instructive experience that this book recounts. 

Washington, D. C. R. W. STEPHENS 

30 May 1958 Maj. Gen., U. S. A. 

Chief of Military History 
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Preface 



Over the years the Army in peacetime has become accustomed to per- 
forming tasks that have had only remote if any bearing on its role as a 
defender of the country and guardian of law and order, while in time of war 
its energies have been concentrated on fighting the enemy. But as war has 
changed in character and has come to be more "total,” more mechanized, 
so the role of the Army has broadened. Activities that in former times 
were extraneous have become inherently part of the conduct of war. State- 
craft, diplomacy, scientific research, and business management have become 
part of the soldier’s stock in trade, and now the labor expert-in-uniform has 
taken his place alongside the soldier-diplomat and the military scientist. 

As a result of its World War I experience, the War Department in 1920 
was given responsibility for planning the mobilization of industry. As the 
full scope of responsibility gradually developed, the mobilization planners 
brought industrial labor within the range of their endeavors, but when 
World War II placed unprecedented demands on American industry the 
Army finally found itself drawn into a position with respect to labor that 
was not precisely according to plan. The nature of the problems that the 
Army then faced and the major steps taken to deal with them make up the 
substance of the story told in the following pages. 

To write a comprehensive and complete history of the Army’s activities 
in the field of industrial labor problems would mean treating the subject 
thoroughly on a number of levels— the service commands, the various tech- 
nical services, Army Service Forces headquarters, the Bureau of Public Re- 
lations of the War Department, and the Under Secretary’s office — and it 
would lead outside the War Department as well. It would mean dealing 
systematically with each of the capacities in which the War Department 
became involved in labor matters, namely, as the agency principally respon- 
sible for the procurement of military materiel, as the direct employer of 
civilian labor in government-owned and government-operated plants, as the 
chief military claimant for the use of the nation’s manpower, as the agency 




responsible for internal security and for custody of prisoners of war, and as 
one of the agencies called upon to enforce labor and manpower policies for 
which the laws failed to provide adequate sanctions. A history on so vast a 
scale could be produced only if time and space were unlimited. In any case, 
large segments of the story at these different levels can be found in other 
volumes of the UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II. The 
histories of the respective technical services and those dealing with procure- 
ment, supply, and economic mobilization place labor matters within the 
setting of the organization or activity that comprises the subject of the par- 
ticular volume. 

In this volume we have told the story principally from the vantage point 
of the Office of the Under Secretary of War and the Industrial Personnel 
Division, ASF, with only brief and very general excursions into the field. It 
is an account not so much of operations as of relationships, policies, and 
interests. The problems connected with the utilization of industrial man- 
power into which the Army was drawn are illustrated, rather than traced, 
by discussing successively the principal elements that affected the produc- 
tivity and size of the industrial labor force, the major efforts to counteract 
adverse factors, and the ways and means of enforcing manpower policies. 
The approach is topical, but the topics are not treated as case studies. We 
have presented the facts chronologically and according to their causal rela- 
tionship, without the plastic surgery so often required for proving a point 
or general principle. 

We have been saved from pitfalls at every turn by the advice and aid of 
our colleagues and of many of the people who helped to make the history 
that we were writing. For their assistance we are grateful. Our debt to 
Kent Roberts Greenfield, Chief Historian of the Army, is large. The brute 
facts that we have failed to tame in spite of Dr. Greenfield’s good shepherd- 
ing are evidence of what the book would have been like without his help. 
Although an associate only in the early stages of the work, Albert A. Blum, 
at present a member of the faculty of New York University, has contributed 
much to the final product. His assistance lightened the drudgery of research 
and his ground-breaking studies on selective service provided the basis for 
the sections on that subject that appear in the book. Helen McShane 
Bailey, editor of this volume, her colleague, Mary Ann Bacon, Loretto Car- 
roll Stevens, copy editor, and Joseph R. Friedman, editor in chief, have 
rescued us from infelicities, inconsistencies, and disorder on nearly every 
page. Finally we wish to express our special indebtedness to all those who, 
in addition to Dr. Greenfield, have read the manuscript and generously 




given us the benefit of their comments and suggestions. We particularly 
thank W. G. Flinn, Col. S. W. Foote, U.S. Army, John P. Hall, John H. 
Ohly, Albert F. Sanderson, Jr., and Lt. Col. T. H. Swan, U.S. Army, as well 
as Leonard P. Adams, Leo P. Brophy, Goldthwaite H. Dorr, Ralph F. Gow, 
Edward S. Greenbaum, Maj. Gen. R. P. Hollis, U.S. Army, Albert Kay, 
John D. Millett, Samuel Silver, and Sidney C. Sufrin. It seems almost super- 
fluous to add that for any error of fact or interpretation the authors alone 
are responsible. 



Washington, D. C. 
30 May 1958 



BYRON FAIRCHILD 
JONATHAN GROSSMAN 
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CHAPTER I 



War Department Labor Planning: 

1920-40 



For centuries, Mars made his public appearances clad in his one and only 
suit of armor, wearing the same old helmet and bearing the same sword and 
shield. But World War I demonstrated that if he were to keep up with the 
times he would have to have an extra suit of clothes. He would need a pair 
of overalls and a workman’s cap and he would have to learn to wield a 
wrench as well as a sword. What was more, he would be expected to wear 
both suits at the same time. Thus the War Department, by Armistice Day, 
1918, had found it necessary to go beyond the raising of an army and beyond 
the conduct of military operations into the field of industrial manpower and 
labor relations. The War Department, to quote its report on these activi- 
ties, had become "a dominant factor in the industrial and labor situation.” 
It had become involved in adjusting labor disputes, in fixing wages and 
hours of work, and in providing war workers with a host of community 
services. In order to function in these new fields, the War Department had 
created a number of emergency boards, commissions, and offices under the 
general direction of an Assistant Secretary, Benedict Crowell, a former Cleve - 
land industrialist. 1 

Statutory recognition of the War Department’s new role and the basis 
for its subsequent activities in the field of industrial mobilization were given 
in the National Defense Act of 1920, which charged the Assistant Secretary 
of War "with supervision of the procurement of all military supplies and 
other business of the War Department pertaining thereto and the assurance 
of adequate provision for mobilization of materiel and industrial organiza- 
tions essential to wartime needs.” 2 In the field of industrial mobilization, 
the authority vested in the Assistant Secretary was sweeping and potentially 
enormous, for his peacetime planning responsibilities extended beyond the 
confines of the War Department almost as far as he chose to go. 



1 A Report of the Activities of the War Department in the Field of Industrial Relations During 
the War (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1919), PP- 7, 11-26, 28-44. 

2 41 Stat. 764, National Defense Act, June 4, 1920, Sec. 5a. 
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To carry out these tasks, a Procurement Division consisting of a Plan- 
ning Branch and a Current Supply Branch was established on 25 October 
1921 in the Office of the Assistant Secretary. The Planning Branch was as- 
signed the function of planning for industrial mobilization and procurement 
in time of war. For some time it was for all practical purposes the only 
agency of the government engaged in planning for industrial mobilization. 
Later, its work in this field was supplemented by that of the Army Indus- 
trial College, and still later the "nominal sponsorship” of industrial mobili- 
zation plans passed into the hands of the Joint Army and Navy Munitions 
Board (ANMB). Nevertheless, the Planning Branch continued to do the 
major share of work until as late as 1940. 3 

The First Decade of Planning 

During the decade of the 1920’s emphasis was almost entirely on pro- 
curement planning. In 1922, 1924, and 1928 the Planning Branch submitted 
to the Assistant Secretary three basic plans, which, whether entitled "War 
Plan for Industrial Mobilization” or "Basic Procurement Plan,” dealt almost 
exclusively with wartime procurement. The Army Industrial College, estab- 
lished in February 1924 for the purpose of training officers in the procure- 
ment duties and industrial mobilization planning functions laid down in the 
National Defense Act, likewise focused its attention on procurement. The 
problems and exercises assigned to the students were "intended to orient 
[them] in the field of procurement planning . . . ,” and in 1927 Assistant Sec- 
retary Hanford MacNider pointed with pride to the fact that "in the supply 
branches more and more of the graduates of the college are being employed 
upon work connected with procurement planning.” 4 Procurement received 
the greater emphasis partly because procurement policies and requirements 
were considered the necessary foundation for a program of industrial mobili- 
zation and partly because a legislative framework in the field of labor, wage, 
and price control had to be built up. 

Only a few halting steps were taken in the direction of industrial mo- 
bilization planning. The War Department’s responsibility for determining 
the transportation load that a future war might impose upon any particular 
locality had been noted in the 1922 plan. As for control of railroad facilities 

3 Harold W. Thatcher, Planning for Industrial Mobilization, 1920—1940 , QMC Historical 
Studies, 4 (Washington, 1943, reprinted 1948), pp. 15-18, 59-60. For a more comprehensive 
account of planning in the interval between World War 1 and World War II, see R. Elberton 
Smith. The Army and Economic Mobilization, UNITED STATES ARMY IN WORLD WAR II 
(Washington: Government Printing. Office. 1959), Part Two. 

4 Thatcher, op. cit., quoted on pp. 30, 33. 
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and operations in an emergency, the War Department steadfastly maintained 
a hands-off policy. The 1922 plan also had made mention of the War De- 
partment’s responsibility for estimating and analyzing labor requirements of 
industrial facilities that might be allocated to war production. In the 1924 
plan, no attempt was made to cope with the labor problem. This plan con- 
tained one important new feature related to industrial mobilization planning, 
namely, a list of "superagencies” to be established by act of Congress or by 
the President, under Congressional authority, "for the purposes of coordinat- 
ing, adjusting and conserving the available agencies and resources so as to 
promptly and adequately meet the maximum requirements of the military 
forces and the essential needs of the civilian population.” 5 An administra- 
tive organization for labor was included in the list. The 1928 plan went 
somewhat further and in certain provisions envisaged a measure of control, 
even coercion, of workers and employers alike. Specifically, the plan pro- 
posed that industrial establishments assigned to war production be required 
to recruit labor only through federal employment agencies. Workers who 
left their jobs in war plants were to be required to obtain a certificate of dis- 
charge, on which it was to be noted whether the employee left as a result 
of a wage dispute, and if this were the case both his wage and the wage de- 
manded were to be shown. 6 

Some progress was made toward providing the necessary legislative frame- 
work. The temper of the times— the period was one of "Red” scares, of dis- 
illusionment over the "war to end wars,” and of ruthless, lawless industrial 
strife — spawned a number of proposals for a universal draft of manpower and 
for controlling prices, labor, and industrial resources in time of war. At least 
ten bills to this general end were introduced in Congress during the 1920’s, 
but none passed. One of them, sponsored by the American Legion in 1922, 
had been prepared with the assistance of the War Department and remained 
the "real core of the [War Department’s] whole legislative program” at least 
until 1931. 7 This bill would have authorized the President, in the event of a 
national emergency, "to draft into the service of the United States such 
members of the Unorganized Militia as he may deem necessary . . . without 
exemption on account of industrial occupation,” and, in case of war or when- 
ever he considered war to be imminent, he was authorized and required "to 
determine and proclaim the material resources, industrial organizations and 
services over which Government control is necessary . . .,” to exercise such 



’ Ibid., quoted on pp. 67-68. 

6 Ibid., pp. 78-79. 

7 Ibid., pp. 104, 124. 
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control through existing agencies or ones created for that purpose, and "to 
take such steps as may be necessary to stabilize prices of services and of all 
commodities declared to be essential, whether such services and commodities 
are required by the government or by the civilian population.” 8 The term 
"services” was understood to include labor. In full agreement with the prin- 
ciples of the bill, the Secretary of War wrote the chairman of the House 
Committee on Military Affairs that it would provide "for the first time in 
our history a legal basis on which to formulate plans in time of peace for 
mobilizing all of our resources as contemplated in the National Defense 
Act.” 9 Samuel Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor 
(AFL) was now taking "more than ordinary interest”— as he himself ex- 
pressed it — in the subject of industrial mobilization planning, and he urged 
the War Department to consult union officials, as it had during World 
War I, on labor’s vital role in war production. 10 Although the bill was re- 
jected by Congress, it was incorporated in the legislative appendix to the 
1924 Industrial Mobilization Plan. 

The Planning Branch of the Assistant Secretary’s office, with the help of 
the Judge Advocate General's office, had prepared drafts of several other bills, 
which were likewise annexed to the early plans. The more important of 
these authorized, upon declaration of war, the creation of nine superagencies, 
the suspension of certain laws that might have restricted procurement, and 
the acquisition of private property of all kinds. In 1924 the War Depart- 
ment favored the enactment in peacetime of legislation that would be needed 
for its wartime program, but by 1930 it had shifted its position. The failure 
of Congress to pass such legislation, recognition that constant revision would 
be needed to meet changing conditions, and the rise of an unfavorable cli- 
mate of opinion persuaded the War Department not to seek the enactment 
of specific legislation. Drafts of appropriate bills were to be prepared, as the 
Planning Branch had been doing, and then filed for discussion, revision, and 
presentation to Congress as soon as an emergency arose. 11 

Beginning in the summer of 1929, the Planning Branch turned its atten- 
tion to drafting a genuine plan for industrial mobilization. By the end of 
the following year it had produced such a plan, the first one that was more 
than either a procurement plan or a bare skeleton of industrial mobilization. 
From the vantage point of 1930, the War Department viewed the problem 

8 Ibid. For the text of the bill, see pages 107-08. 

9 Ibid., quoted on p. 109. 

10 Ltr, Gompers to SW, 26 May 24, quoted in Memo, 3 Jan 35, sub: Notes on Relationship 
Between OASW and the AFL, OUSW Res and Prod Div 175, Labor 1935-39. 

"Thatcher, op. cit.. pp. 1 18-21, 127-28. 
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as one that involved stabilizing the peacetime economy rather than trans- 
forming it for purposes of war. The role of the federal government would 
be, in the words of the plan, "to minimize damaging effects of sudden changes 
in industrial activity and to use its influence to maintain an approximate eco- 
nomic equilibrium throughout the Nation. No radical changes in normal 
economic relationships . . . ,” the War Department asserted, "should be in- 
stituted. The methods and customs of peace must be employed as far as 
practicable, . . .” 12 

Throughout the history of the United States, manpower had never been 
one of the more abundant- resources of the nation. Nevertheless, the War 
Department planners proceeded on the assumption that it would be adequate 
for any war effort the United States might be called upon to make. "It is 
almost impossible,” the 1930 plan stated, "to assume a situation where our 
population would be in danger of suffering actual hardships in war due to a 
lack of personnel to produce the necessaries of life.” The approach, there- 
fore, was that "of determining how many men we believe it necessary to 
organize into military and naval units under a given situation, rather than 
how many we could safely so organize.” 13 The labor problem, so the War 
Department planners thought, resolved itself into "the minimizing of exces- 
sive migration of labor by an equitable distribution of war orders, the preven- 
tion of unethical competition for labor by war industries, compilations for 
the information of the President of lists of industrial deferments required for 
efficient operation of war industries, the avoidance and settlement of industrial 
disputes, and the coordination of employment services.” 14 It was not con- 
sidered necessary in 1930 to devote much attention to the problem of recruit- 
ing, training, or mobilizing additional workers for war industry in wartime. 

Criticisms and Revisions: 1931-3 7 

The 1930 plan was the first of the industrial mobilization plans to be 
subjected to public scrutiny. Growing resentment over the great stock mar- 
ket crash of 1929 and the impact of economic depression led to a widespread 
belief that huge fortunes had been made in World War I, and this in turn 
impelled Congress to create, in June 1930, a joint Congressional and Cabinet 
commission specifically charged with investigating the expropriation of pri- 



12 Ibid., quoted on pp. 157-58. 

Ibid., quoced on p. 155. 

14 Ibid., quoted on pp. 160-61. The passage quoted represents a slight revision (1931) of 
the original text. 
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vate property for public use in time of war. 15 As one of its first acts, the 
War Policies Commission obtained a copy of the 1930 Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Plan for each member. During public hearings in the spring of 1931 a 
measure of suspicion and criticism of the plan became evident. 

Nearly fifty witnesses appeared, presented their views, and were questioned 
by the commission. The great bulk of testimony and interrogation dealt 
with matters of price control, excess profits, and government operation of 
industrial establishments. Under the terms of the resolution creating it, the 
commission was expressly forbidden to entertain any suggestion for conscript- 
ing labor, but one of the members, Representative Ross A. Collins of Missis- 
sippi, seemed determined to show that industrial mobilization planning meant 
just that. It was a ticklish question. Even representatives of veterans’ asso- 
ciations, who advocated a universal draft law, hesitated to go on record as 
favoring more than merely "controlling” labor. 16 Bernard M. Baruch, who 
had been the head of the War Industries Board in 1918-19, testified that he 
had not thoroughly "digested” the complete industrial mobilization plan, 
and, when Representative Collins asserted that it seemed to him as though 
"the War Department’s mobilization plan has in mind the conscription of 
labor,” Mr. Baruch replied, "If it does, I am opposed to it.” 17 Representa- 
tives of organized labor who appeared before the commission were, as might 
be expected, unalterably opposed to conscripting labor. They were joined 
by others besides Baruch: by former Secretary of War Newton D. Baker, by 
Brig. Gen. Palmer E. Pierce, wartime member of the General Munitions 
Board and War Industries Board, and even by industrialists. In attempting 
to maneuver witnesses into committing themselves on the question, and per- 
haps to raise the bogy of militarism, Representative Collins gave to the War 
Department’s plan an aspect that spokesmen for the War Department cate- 
gorically rejected. The chairman of the commission, Secretary of War 
Patrick J. Hurley, sought to make clear the position of the War Department, 
and, in answer to one of his questions, Maj. Gen. George Van Horn Moseley, 
then Deputy Chief of Staff, stated explicitly: "The policy of the War Depart- 
ment is that we can never in time of emergency draft labor. There is no 
plan in the War Department based on that principle.” 13 The Chief of Staff, 

15 Public Resolution 98, 71st Congress, reprinted in House Document 271, 72d Congress, 1st 
Session, Documents By War Policies Commission (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932), 
pp. 892-93. 

16 See Statement of Thomas Kirby, National Legislative Chairman Disabled American Veterans, 
and of Ralph T. O’Neil, National Commander the American Legion, in House Document 271, 72d 
Congress, 1st Session, Documents By War Policies Commission , Part 1, pp. 2-6; 7-29. 

17 Ibid., Part 1, p. 71. 

18 Ibid.. Part 2, p. 389. 
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General Douglas MacArthur, in the course of a thorough exposition, likewise 
assured the commission that the War Department counted only upon the 
voluntary support of labor. 

The early draft of the plan, which had been furnished to members of the 
commission, had been somewhat vague on the question of labor, and the 
legislative annex contained drafts of bills that, if broadly construed, might 
have provided authority for conscripting labor. Some time before the com- 
mission hearing opened, Lt. Col. Clarence B. Ross of the Planning Branch 
had begun a thoroughgoing overhaul of the labor sections of the plan. 
Revisions were made throughout 1931, with the result that the plan annexed 
to the War Policies Commission’s report late in 1931 was a different version 
from the one that had been made available to the commission. 19 

The plan provided for an organization based on the draft bills drawn up 
over the preceding years. Four superagencies— selective service, war industry, 
public relations, and war labor— were provided for, each headed by a civilian 
who together with the Secretaries of War and the Navy would constitute the 
President’s advisory war council. As head of war labor, an administrative 
agency, the labor administrator’s primary function would be to insure that 
war industries and essential civil industries had an adequate labor supply. 
The plan had this to say: 

The administrator of labor must develop policies designed to get men through their 
voluntary cooperation into the proper places in industry and keep them there. He must 
supervise relationships between labor and its employers; he must act as a mediator in dis- 
putes; he must collect and analyze statistics. He must at one and the same time be labor’s 
advocate and representative in the highest executive circles, while serving as the agent of 
the Federal Government, guiding its employment for the common cause . 20 

Further comment on the tasks of the administrator would appear to be super- 
fluous. To assist him in his Herculean labors there was to be an advisory 
council appointed by the President and consisting of ten members, five of 
whom were to be nominated by the AFL. Organized labor, that is to say 
the AFL, was to be specifically represented on all levels of the war labor 
administration as well as in the Office of the Assistant Secretary of War and 
in the office of the director of war industry. President William Green of the 
AFL, to whom Colonel Ross sent a copy of the revisions, wrote that the 
executive committee of the federation found "nothing objectionable in the 
plan as submitted.” 21 

19 Thatcher, op. at., pp. I46n, 177-78. All extant copies of the 1930-31 plan are the revised 
version. 

20 Plan for Industrial Mobilization, 1931, in House Document 271, 72d Congress, 1st Session, 
Documents By War Policies Commission, pp. 395-470. 

21 Ltr, Green to Ross, 11 Feb 32. OUSW Res and Prod Div 175, Labor 1935-39. 
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Within the War Department itself, the 1931 revisions met with bitter 
criticism. G-l, the General Staff division responsible for Army personnel 
policies, objected strenuously to the labor sections. Brig. Gen. Andrew 
Moses, chief of the division, insisted that the primary mission of the proposed 
labor administration was "to assist industry.” 22 As it seemed to G-l, the 
plan disregarded this end in favor of making organized labor "the controlling 
factor.” Instead of being designed to supply industry with the necessary 
manpower, it was aimed, so the criticism went, at protecting the interests of 
labor in time of war. The organization should be revised, G-l suggested, 
to make the labor administrator subordinate to the administrator of war indus- 
try. Furthermore, G-l objected to the relationship between the labor admin- 
istration and the selective service system. Under the revisions made by 
Colonel Ross, the local labor boards, which were responsible to the central 
labor administration in Washington, were to advise and make recommenda- 
tions to the local selective service boards in the matter of occupational 
deferments. G-l objected on the ground that labor, specifically the AFL, 
was put in a position where it could bring pressure to bear on the local draft 
boards. With a war labor administration paralleling the selective service 
system "from top to bottom,” G-l envisaged a situation arising in which 
selective service chose the men who would fight at the front while the war 
labor administration selected those who would stay comfortably at home. 
The slightest suspicion that a special group was in a favored position would 
undermine public confidence in the selective service system, G-l asserted. 
World War I experience, when the needs of industry required the deferment 
of less than 3 percent of all registrants, indicated to G-l that plans for wide- 
scale industrial deferments would, in any event, be unnecessary. 23 

Although the bulk of the objections fell on the labor sections of the plan, 
other deficiencies were found by other critics. Both the Navy Department 
and the War Plans Division of the War Department criticized the 1930-31 
plan for its failure to make mention of the Army and Navy Munitions Board. 
The ANMB had been established for the purpose, among other things, of 
co-ordinating industrial mobilization plans and policies with the requirements 
of Army-Navy joint war plans, but it had been moribund almost from the 

12 Memo, G-l for ASW, 24 June 32, OUSW Res and Prod Div 1 16.6, Plan for Industrial 
Mobilization (Labor Adm and Labor Sec). 

!! Memo, Lt Col R. D. Coombs, 22 Apr 32, sub: Comments on Mobilization Plan, Labor Adm 
OASW, Memo, Comdr R. W. Wurt, USN, 11 Jun 32, sub: Comments on the Labor Plan, Memo, 
Lt Col W. S. Fulton for G-l, 20 Jun 32, sub: IMP— Labor, and Memo, G-l for ASW, 24 Jun 
32, sub: IMP— 1930, Labor Sec, all in OUSW Res and Prod Div 116.6, Plan for QM (Labor Adm 
and Labor Sec); Memo, The Labor Adm Plan of Lt Col C. B. Ross . . . Compared, 1 Mar 33, 
OUSW Res and Prod Div 175, Labor 1935-39- 
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start and was ignored in the 1930-31 plan. Now the ANMB was showing 
signs of reviving. Secretary of War Hurley, in reply to the Navy criticism, 
agreed that "any plans . . . that affect national resources, must of necessity 
be drawn with the fullest cooperation of the Navy Department,” and he 
assured Secretary of the Navy Charles F. Adams that "the War Department 
is in thorough accord with the Navy Department that the two services should 
proceed without delay to the joint development of such plans . . . .” As a 
result, a reconstruction of the ANMB took place during the last half of 1931, 
just in time for it to play a role in drafting a new industrial mobilization 
plan. 24 

The new plan, the Industrial Mobilization Plan of 1933, took heed of 
most of the criticism. After studying the objections that had been raised 
against the 1931 edition, Assistant Secretary of War Frederick H. Payne had 
rejected the suggestion that the labor administration be subordinate to the 
director of war industries, but he had instructed the Planning Branch to mod- 
ify "some of the details of the labor section of the industrial mobilization 
plan to overcome the objections of G-l.” 25 This the Planning Branch did, 
to such an extent that the 1933 plan was made vulnerable to attack from the 
opposite direction. The provisions of the 1931 version assuring labor of 
representation by "its natural leaders” in the war industries administration 
and providing for labor representatives in the other government agencies that 
would deal with industrial matters were eliminated in the 1933 plan. The 
members of the labor administrator’s advisory council, who in the 1931 plan 
were to have been "nominated by the American Federation of Labor,” were 
referred to in the 1933 plan merely as "representing labor.” The labor 
administrator himself, for whom no specific qualifications had been estab- 
lished in the 1931 plan, was required by the 1933 edition to be "an outstand- 
ing industrial leader.” In addition, the labor administration organization 
was divorced from selective service operations by the elimination of that part 
of the 1931 plan which had authorized the local labor boards to participate in 
setting up occupational deferments. 26 The organization and functions of the 
reinvigorated ANMB were set forth in one of the appendixes to the plan, 
while in the foreword the fact was noted that "the Navy Department also is 
vitally interested . . . and has collaborated in the preparation of this revision. 

24 Thatcher, op. tit., pp. 46-49. The quotations are from pages 47-48. 

25 Memo, ASW for Dir Planning Br, 8 Jul 32, OUSW Res and Prod Div, 116.6, Plan for QM 
(Labor Adm and Labor Sec). 

26 Industrial Mobilization Plan, Revised 1953 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1933). See also Thatcher, op. tit., pp. 203-04, 206. Thatcher’s detailed account of the 1930-33 
planning is obscure. 
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The labors of the two Departments have been coordinated by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board, -which is charged with this responsibility by adminis- 
trative directives.” 27 As yet this responsibility was far from onerous, for the 
Navy Department had nothing at all similar to the Army industrial mobili- 
zation plan, and the 1933 plan was in no sense a joint plan. 28 But the fact 
that the ANMB’s existence was recognized was a step forward. 

The 1933 plan soon became something of a whipping boy at the hands 
of a special Senate committee headed by Senator Gerald P. Nye of North 
Dakota and charged with investigating the munitions industry. Unlike the 
earlier War Policies Commission, which had chiefly concentrated upon the 
effectiveness and purposes of the 1930 plan as a means of industrial mobili- 
zation, the Nye Committee chose to probe into the social and economic 
effects of the proposed wartime controls. An inquiry of this sort, had it been 
conceived in sincerity and conducted impartially, would have been most desir- 
able, but the Nye Committee’s interest in industrial mobilization planning 
was only tangential to its primary aim of exposing the "merchants of death” 
whom it held responsible for the United States’ entry into World War I. 
Convinced that a conspiracy of munitions makers and Wall Street bankers 
had dragged the nation into war, the Nye Committee sought to twist the 
industrial mobilization plan into evidence of an alliance between the Army 
and the group that had been the "plotters” of 1917 . After nearly two years 
of hearings, the committee, thoroughly primed with sensationalism, issued a 
report that even at the time was viewed by many Americans as being impor- 
tant only as a striking example of extreme isolationism and political dema- 
goguery. The committee, stressing the theme that the plan favored capital 
over labor, charged that the proposed selective service system would be in 
effect an instrument for setting up a military dictatorship in time of war and 
that the proposed labor administration was a club that could be used for 
beating labor into submission. 29 Scrutinizing the draft bills appended to the 
industrial mobilization plan, the Nye Committee saw fit to issue the follow- 
ing warning: 

In view of the growth of dictatorships in the world using labor under military control, 
it is very important that the people weigh the grave dangers to our democracy involved 
in the draft of manpower and labor under the conditions proposed. The price of a war 
may be actual operating dictatorship, under military control, in this country. ,n 

27 Industrial Mobilization Plan, Revised 1933, p. v. 

28 Robert H. Connery, The Navy and the Industrial Mobilization in World War II (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1951), pp. 38-39- 

25 Senate Special Committee Investigating the Munitions Industry, 73d Congress, Hearings on 
Senate Resolution 206, Munitions Industry, pp. 4296-99, 4303; Senate Report 944, 74th Congress, 
2d Session, June 1, 1936, Part 4, p. 50. 

i0 Senate Report 944, Part 4, p. 5. 
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The exaggerated findings of the Nye Committee were eagerly seized upon 
by radicals of the labor movement and by groups that had no other concern 
for labor than as a wedge to be insidiously used for splintering American 
loyalties, as had been the case with the War Policies Commission report sev- 
eral years earlier. Such critics as these were able to capitalize on the wide- 
spread interest aroused by the Nye Committee’s sensational plunge into the 
reasons for American participation in World War I, an opportunity not 
presented by the comparatively apathetic reception of the War Policies Com- 
mission report. Moreover, the Nye Committee provided more fuel; the 1933 
plan was more susceptible to distortion than the 1930-31 plan had been; and, 
finally, in the intervening years the chorus of deceptive criticism had grown 
more strident. 31 

A new industrial mobilization plan, a preliminary draft of which was 
ready early in 1936, had been in preparation while the Nye Committee hear- 
ings were in progress. It was the first to appear under the sponsorship of 
the ANMB. As the next to final stage in the evolutionary process that cul- 
minated in the Industrial Mobilization Plan of 1939, the revision of 1936 is 
of interest in three respects: in its recognition of a transition period between 
peace and war, in its treatment of the legislative basis for industrial mobili- 
zation, and in its attempts to make the labor provisions more satisfactory to 
legitimate critics. Perhaps most important of the changes relating to labor 
was the stipulation that the war labor administrator must be an "outstanding 
citizen” instead of an "outstanding industrial leader,” as provided in the pre- 
ceding plan. Under the 1936 plan, the mediation board and other agencies 
engaged in adjusting labor disputes were to remain in the Department of 
Labor, instead of being transferred to the war labor administration. A section 
of the early plan that dealt with "assigning” jobs to the unemployed was 
deleted. A potential stalemate was eliminated by revising the composition 
of the war labor administrator’s advisory council, which under the 1936 plan 
was now to consist of four labor representatives, four management repre- 
sentatives, and two members representing the general public. Finally, instead 
of the regional labor boards provided in the 1933 plan, the Industrial Mobili- 
zation Plan of 1936 reverted to the earlier proposal for a decentralized system 
of state boards to cope with local problems. 52 



1 See Seymour Waldman. Death and Profit!: A Study of the 1 far Po/ntes Commission (New 
York: Brewer, Warren, and Putnam, 1952 ) and Rose M. Stein. M-Day, The First Day of War 
(New York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1956). Thatcher, op. ctt.. pp 213-15, discusses 
the attack on the 1933 plan. 

u Industrial Mobilization Plan. Revised 2936 ( Washington: Government Printing Office, 
1936), pp. 14, 19, 34-44. 
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Pacifist organizations and the working man’s self-styled friends whose 
roots went back to Marx rather than to Samuel Gompers continued their 
attacks on the industrial mobilization plan. From both pacifists and Marx- 
ists, che criticism took much the same line: thac the plan was a "blueprint 
for fascism,” that it was directed against labor, and that its basic purpose was 
to perpetuate high profits for the big industrialists who would be placed in 
control of industrial mobilization. 33 However spurious they were, allegations 
like these played upon and heightened a basic American aversion to regimen- 
tation. 

All critics, including the most thoughtful and responsible, opposed the 
conscription of labor, and some were persuaded that the Army counted on 
drafting labor. Bernard Baruch, commenting on the 1936 plan, expressed 
himself vigorously in opposition to military control over civilian activities. 
Certain features of the plan relating to procurement, plant expansion studies, 
and the organization of the ANMB were, in Baruch’s opinion, lacking in 
the necessary civilian control. 34 Other responsible critics, including spokes- 
men for the AFL, news commentators, and officers of the American Legion, 
seemed to take it for granted that the Army proposed to draft workers for 
wartime jobs. 

Efforts by the War Department to correct this widely held misconception 
were not altogether successful. Except for the brief period from 1929 to 
1931, when Reserve officers who were union members participated in the 
planning and the opinion of the AFL was sought, organized labor had been 
given no role in the preparation of the industrial mobilization plans. Thus 
it was easy to persuade the working man that discrimination, even coercion, 
was in store for him and difficult to convince him that the War Department 
based its plans on labor’s voluntary co-operation. The elimination of objec- 
tionable provisions from the plans did not dispel labor’s suspicions that the 
War Department had incorporated these provisions in some secret plans. 

The Last of the Industrial Mobilization Plans 

From the spring of 1930 to the summer of 1937 the position of Assistant 
Secretary of War had been held first by a Massachusetts industrialist and 

54 Labor Depaccmenc of the National Council for che Prevention of War, Industrial Mobiliza- 
tion Plan (1 October 1936), mimeographed pamphlet in OUSW Res and Prod Div 175, Labor 
1935-39; Frank B. Blumenfield, A Blueprint for Fascism, an Analysis of the Industrial Mobili- 
zation Flan, pamphlet published by the American League Against War and Fascism (February, 
1937), reprinted in Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 75ch Congress, 1st Session, Hearings 
on S. 25, Part II, pp. 175-86. See also Thatcher, op. cit., p. 259. 

54 Thatcher, op. cit.. pp. 248-50. 
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then by a Kansas banker. On 28 June 1937 it was turned over to a West 
Virginia lawyer, Louis Johnson. Johnson, a former national commander of 
the American Legion, was an unremitting advocate of all-out preparedness. 
Calling attention to the deteriorating international scene, the new Assistant 
Secretary in his first annual report declared that "effective industrial planning 
is an indispensable element in the adequate national defense and the War 
Department is making marked progress in the development of such plans.” 35 
Johnson plunged energetically into the task of expanding and spurring on the 
Planning Branch. 

A revision of the 1936 plan was begun in February 1938, the same month 
in which Hitler’s mailed fist started to descend on Austria. By May 1939 
the Planning Branch, in co-ordination with the ANMB, had completed a 
tentative draft, which was circulated among the armed services and sent to 
some selected civilians in industry for comment and criticism. 36 On 28 Oc- 
tober 1939, eight weeks after the war in Europe had begun, the new industrial 
mobilization plan was released to the public. In form, it differed radically 
from the preceding plans. All the appendixes, in which were to be found 
the real meat of the plan and which heretofore had been part of the public 
release, were now relegated to a secret document. A veil of secrecy was nec- 
essary, in the opinion of the Planning Branch, in order to permit the constant 
revision required by rapidly changing conditions and to avoid duplicating the 
work of other government agencies. 37 As a reason for not making the labor 
provisions public, the secret labor annex pointed to the danger that premature 
action might "place in the hands of the pacifistic bloc and of other groups 
. . . material which may be dangerous to the national interests if misrepre- 
sented.” 38 

Although perhaps not intended as such, the secret labor provisions of the 
1939 plan represented a compromise between the 1933 and 1936 versions. 
Nothing was said about the war labor administrator being an industrialist or 
a labor leader. The 1939 plan stipulated that he must "enjoy the complete 
confidence” of industry, labor, and the public. Instead of one deputy, two 
were provided for in the 1939 plan, and one of them was to be "chosen from 
organized labor.” On the labor administrator’s advisory council, the AFL, 



Annual Report of the Secretary of War to the President, 1937 (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1937), p. 21. 

36 Thatcher, op. cit., p. 268. 

37 Col Charles Hines to ASW, 3 Oct 39, from Thatcher, op. cit., p. 269- 

38 Labor Annex to Industrial Mobilization Plan 1939, p. 12, OUSW Res and Prod Div 116.7, 
Plan for Industrial Mobilization and Labor Sec (also in National Archives, War Records Div 865 
IX, Industrial Mobilization Plan 1938, ANMB Part I). 
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the Congress of Industrial Organizations (CIO), and the Railway Brother- 
hoods were all to have representation. Occupational deferments from selec- 
tive service were provided for, and a modification of draft regulations was 
recommended with a view to making available to draft boards industrial 
advisers who would provide information on essential industries and occupa- 
tions. A committee for promoting co-operation between local draft boards 
and the U.S. Employment Service in matters of deferment and transfer of 
workers was to be established, and labor agencies were to be represented on 
the committee. The machinery was intended to provide for "the equitable 
and voluntary distribution of labor.” On the other hand, the plan called 
upon labor to make certain sacrifices. It contemplated the suspension in war- 
time of legislation that labor regarded as protective but which the Army 
considered restrictive of production. It envisaged a limited application of 
the "work or fight” principle. Strikes and lockouts were declared to be in 
conflict with the public interest. Should the machinery that was set up to 
insure the fair, prompt, and uniform adjustment of disputes fail, the pkn 
then called for compulsory and public investigation of the issue and a "delay 
in calling strikes or lockouts until a reasonable time has elapsed after a deci- 
sion has been rendered by a War Labor Arbitration Commission or by an 
umpire designated by that body.” 39 The labor annex rejected "direct legal 
restrictions” on labor in favor of "indirect means, such as the use of priority 
assignment, withdrawal of industrial deferments, or withholding of jobs in 
war industries. . . .” 40 

Recognizing that such regimentation was "contrary to our traditions,” the 
annex stressed that control should not be exercised "by any body composed 
of military men.” 41 

The organization provided for in the Industrial Mobilization Plan of 1939 
was built upon the possibility, first recognized in the 1936 plan, that mobili- 
zation measures might have to be started before the actual outbreak of hos- 
tilities. A war resources administration was to be created "promptly when 
war is imminent.” This was the superagency that until 1936 had been 
designated as the war industries administration, which now became a super- 
superagency for co-ordinating the activities of the labor administration and 
the other temporary emergency agencies. Since it was contemplated that the 
war resources administration would come into being in advance of the other 
agencies, the labor section of the war resources administration was to exer- 

w Ibid., pp. 13, 15, 31, 33, 36, 39, 49, 50, 58. The passage quoted immediately above >s from 
pages 33-34. 

40 Ibid., p. 46, as quoted in Thatcher, op. cit., p. 283- 

41 Labor Annex to Industrial Mobilization Plan 1939. p. 15. 
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cise the functions of the labor administration until the latter agency was 
organized. It was likewise contemplated that, should there be any delay in 
creating the war resources administration, the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board would for the time being assume responsibility for guiding the mobil- 
ization of manpower and industry. In this event, the supervision of labor 
affairs would be exercised through the Labor Section of the ANMB Liaison 
Division. Since the industrial mobilization plan explicitly barred military 
agencies from imposing controls over labor, the ANMB could assume only a 
limited measure of responsibility, as the plan was careful to point out. 42 

The 1939 plan was the culmination of nearly two decades of planning. 
Although the mobilization of industrial manpower was an important element 
in the plans, it was not the principal one. The War Department was chiefly 
interested in procurement and production. It approached the labor problem 
as a production factor, one that did not promise to be overly critical. To 
seek the support and co-operation of production men, industrialists rather 
than labor leaders, was entirely in keeping with the focus on production and 
with the traditional organization of American business. Whenever the Army 
planners deferred to criticism by the guardians— actual or self-styled— of 
labor, the result was in turn criticized as an unnecessary deviation or exten- 
sion in the scope of the plans. The planners during the 1930’s veered back 
and forth, attempting to satisfy their critics on both sides. In the absence of 
a convincing explanation of the intent and scope of the industrial mobiliza- 
tion plans, labor and the public were either confused or indifferent. 

By the time the 1939 plan appeared, Europe had plunged into the whirl- 
pool of war and the immediate reaction of the United States was to avoid 
being dragged along. Those, including President Roosevelt, who believed 
that the United States could best stay out by helping France and Great 
Britain to win found that the restrictions imposed by the "neutrality” legis- 
lation of 1937 would prevent effective support of the democracies. Congress, 
called into special session to consider repeal or revision of the neutrality laws, 
was the object of the pulls and pressures that otherwise might have been 
directed upon the new industrial mobilization plan. Neutrality, not military 
dictatorship, was the catchword in October 1939. 

Organizing for Industrial Mobilization 

While pushing the 1939 plan through to completion, Assistant Secretary 
Johnson had taken what he hoped would be a step toward putting it into 



42 Ibid., pp. 8, 11, 18, 44; Thatcher, op. at., pp. 274-75. 
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effect. During 1937 and 1938 both Johnson and President Roosevelt had 
given thought to the appointment of a board of prominent citizens that would 
review industrial mobilization plans and advise the planning agencies on the 
subject, but no action had been taken. The following summer, at a Cabinet 
meeting on 4 August 1939, Johnson again proposed the appointment of a 
civilian board of review and received the President’s approval. To head the 
board, the President chose Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., chairman of the board of 
directors of the U.S. Steel Corporation. The other members were John L. 
Pratt, a member of the board of directors of General Motors Corporation; 
Walter S. Gifford, president of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany; Robert E. Wood, board chairman of Sears, Roebuck and Company; 
Dr. Harold G. Moulton, president of the Brookings Institution; and Dr. Karl 
T. Compton, president of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. John 
M. Hancock, a friend of Bernard Baruch and a partner in the New York 
investment firm of Lehman Brothers, was added to the board a few weeks 
later. The press release in which Assistant Secretary Johnson and the Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy jointly announced the creation of the board and 
Johnson’s remarks at the first meeting, on 17 August 1939, revealed that 
Johnson was considering a much larger role for the board than that of merely 
reviewing industrial mobilization plans. It was perhaps no coincidence that 
the name War Resources Board had been given to it, for Johnson announced 
that in the event of an emergency the board "would become the War Re- 
sources Administration visualized in the . . . Industrial Mobilization Plan.” 4i 
It soon appeared that President Roosevelt, who had given approval to a 
board of review only, had other ideas. He was not opposed to setting up an 
organization to direct economic mobilization, but only to setting it up ac- 
cording to the industrial mobilization plan blueprint. In planning the reor- 
ganization of his Executive Office, President Roosevelt had been considering 
the possibility of constituting the Secretaries of War, Navy, Interior, Agri- 
culture, Commerce, and Labor as a Council of National Defense, as provided 
for in an act of 1916, and of creating an Advisory Commission to the council 
to be placed in the Executive Office of the President. At a meeting with the 
members of the War Resources Board on 30 August, President Roosevelt 
outlined his views on where the board might be fitted into the organization 
he had in mind. It would not be as a super-co-ordinating agency, but as one 
of the six or seven divisions of the Advisory Commission over which he, the 



41 WD Press Release, 17 Aug 39, quoted in Civilian Production Administration, Industrial 
Mobilization for War: History of the War Production Board and Predecessor Agencies, 1940-1945, 
I, Program and Administration (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1947), 8. 
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President, would exercise co-ordination. This much only was clear: the 
problem of precisely defining its own functions and of drafting a detailed or- 
ganizational plan was something for the board itself to solve. 

The problem was insoluble. The composition of the board evoked much 
criticism from journalists, labor leaders, and even from members of the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet. Its creation and the role of Assistant Secretary Johnson had 
aroused the wrath of Secretary of War Harry H. Woodring, who had been 
away when the board was formed and who considered his Assistant Secre- 
tary a "war hawk.” Furthermore, the President, without waiting for the 
board to report, had proceeded with the reorganization of the Executive Of- 
fice, including provision for emergency agencies whose functions would be 
similar to those of agencies proposed in the industrial mobilization plan. 
The report of the War Resources Board was completed in October 1939 and 
was similar in tone and approach to the 1939 plan. Although it divested the 
war resources administration of co-ordinating functions, the report proposed 
to keep that agency as the central operating agency for industrial mobiliza- 
tion. The substance of co-ordination would be achieved by having a repre- 
sentative of the war resources administration on each of the other emergency 
boards. 44 

The War Resources Board submitted its report to the President early in 
November 1939- He thanked the board, expressed his appreciation of its 
task, and quickly tabled the report. On 24 November he wrote to each of 
the members, saying that with the completion of the report the board had 
finished the job that it had been created to do. Thus ended the first and 
only conscious attempt to implement the Army’s prewar industrial mobili- 
zation plan. 45 

A number of reasons have been advanced as the explanation for the Presi- 
dent’s course of action. Perhaps he was of the opinion, as some have said, 
that the proposed war resources administration, even as modified in the War 
Resources Board report, represented an abdication of his emergency powers. 
Perhaps he acted in response to the criticism that the board represented Wall 
Street. It is more likely that he rejected the report and the whole industrial 
mobilization plan concept as being an acknowledgement that the United 
States soon would be involved in the war. With the public temper as it 

44 A text of the report is given in Special Senate Committee Investigating the National Defense 
Program, 80th Congress, 1st Session, Hearings, Investigation of the National Defense Program, 
Part 42, Exhibit 2673, p. 25957. 

45 On the vicissitudes of the War Resources Board and its report, see Troyer S. Anderson, 
Introduction to the History of the Under Secretary of War’s Office (1947), Ch. IV, pp. 9-16, 
MS, OCMH. 
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was, there would have been little chance of the American people’s accepting 
any part of a plan that by its very provisions was not intended to be put into 
effect until war was imminent. When, in the spring of 1940, the European 
war burst its bounds and threatened to spread to the Western Hemisphere, 
the President called into being the Advisory Commission to the Council of 
National Defense (NDAC). The function of NDAC was to advise the 
President on economic mobilization policies. 

Although the Army’s industrial mobilization plan was never put into ef- 
fect, it does not follow that the years of planning were entirely fruitless. It 
is true that the wartime organization was not built from the Army’s prewar 
blueprints, but the structure that was raised by the end of the war had cer- 
tain resemblances to the blueprints. By May 1943 there had evolved from 
the Advisory Commission to the Council of National Defense a super-co- 
ordinating agency— the Office of War Mobilization— which was similar in 
some respects to the war resources administration of the prewar industrial 
mobilization plans. But the operating agencies through which industrial 
mobilization was to have been carried out had not similarly developed. Op- 
erating functions were taken on by agencies of the War Department, the 
Navy Department, and other executive departments, and were assigned and 
redistributed among a host of new temporary agencies, all of which had only 
tenuous ties with each other and with the co-ordinating agency, although, 
indeed, certain of the civilian agencies such as the War Production Board, 
National War Labor Board, and War Manpower Commission corresponded 
in many respects to those contemplated by the industrial mobilization plans. 
Because the wartime organization evolved piece by piece, it was not a cen- 
tralized structure tied together by neat lines of co-ordination and control. 
Perhaps the most striking departure from the industrial mobilization plan 
concept was the extent to which the Army came to participate directly in 
matters of production and industrial manpower. The explanation again lies 
in the fact that the organizational development was an evolutionary process 
starting from an agency, the NDAC, that appeared to be clothed with inade- 
quate authority. Forced by circumstances to assume a role for which no plans 
had been made, the Army developed its own organization by trial and error. 




CHAPTER II 



Organizational Problems: 1940-45 

In June 1940 President Roosevelt announced the appointment of a dis- 
tinguished elder statesman, Henry L. Stimson, as Secretary of War. The 
friends and associates to whom Stimson turned for help were men whose 
views had been shaped by the problems they had encountered in mobilizing 
the nation for World War I. Among the first whom he consulted was 
Benedict Crowell, who had kept in close touch through the years with the 
work of his successors in the War Department. Among them also were 
Grenville Clark, one of the founders of the Military Training Camps Asso- 
ciation ("the Plattsburg Idea”), and Goldthwaite H. Dorr, who had been an 
assistant to Stimson when the latter was U.S. Attorney for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York and afterward had been Crowell’s assistant on the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board during World War I. Harvey H. Bundy, who had 
devotedly served as Stimson’s Assistant Secretary of State during the Hoover 
Administration, and John J. McCloy had long stood high in Stimson’s re- 
gard. The new Assistant Secretary of War, Judge Robert P. Patterson of 
New York, although not a close acquaintance of Mr. Stimson, was well 
known to Goldthwaite Dorr and an intimate friend of Grenville Clark, in 
whose law firm he had begun his career and at whose suggestion his name 
had been presented for the appointment. Like the others, Patterson had an 
abiding zeal for preparedness. He had been a gallant combat soldier in World 
War I. Forthright, direct in manner, with a singleness of purpose and a 
sense of urgency that stood in contrast to the complacency of those who 
talked of "business [or labor] as usual,” Judge Patterson knew the needs of 
an army in action, but his successful career as a lawyer and jurist had included 
no experience with labor and production problems. When he accepted the 
appointment he had, in fact, been unaware of the Assistant Secretary’s re- 
sponsibilities in the field of industrial mobilization. A conversation with 
Crowell on the eve of his departure for Washington gave Patterson his first 
insight into the specialized nature of the task he had been called upon to 
undertake. 1 

1 Anderson, Introduction to the History of the Under Secretary of War's Office, Ch. V, p. 13, 
Ch. VI, pp. 16-18. 




